material and external institutions, while culture deals with
internal and spiritual values.1 K* M. Munshi puts it strik-
ingly when he says, "Culture is not civilization".2 R. M,
Mclver makes the contrast even more striking when he
says that civilization may be the enemy of culture! He says,
it would, in fact, be well if we could restrict the term "civili-
zation to this whole system of communal mechanism, and
reserve the term "culture" to those interests which are- or
should:be sought for their own sake, as ultimate. The im-
portance of making this distinction is so great as to outweigh
our reasonable reluctance to refine on the terms of every-day
speech. For "civilization" so understood, though it is itself the
condition of advanced culture, may yet become a substitute
for it or even an enemy to it. It has been well said that
" nothing probably is more dangerous for the human spirit
that science without poetry, civilisation without culture" and
life of the (capitals of civilization, ancient and modern, has
often illustrated the truth of this saying. Once this distinc-
ion is realised, we realise also the deceptiveness of
" civilization", and be better able to look beyond those
trapping of glittering mechanism which so often conceal or
even foster an inner primiteveness of life".3

Rivers uses both the terms as synonymous as when he
speaks of " European Culture " as " European Civilization "
and to include both the material and the non-material
aspects.4 LarsRingbomb also uses both civilization and
culture for both the material and the ideal, to include both
the " outward environment" and the " inward environ-

1.    Bose, EPOCHS OF CIVILIZATION, p. 54,

2.   Munshi, AKHAND HINDUSTAN,

3.   Mclver, THE COMPANY, pp.  179-80.

4.   Rivers, PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY* p. 301.
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